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ates of my time. At the same station, in 1866, I
joined a sister ship of the Wabash, the Colorado, with
the prestige that our navy had won in the Civil
War. Now I was going in a relic of a past epoch of
naval warfare, which you would have expected to
see flying the flag of some tenth-rate power. She
was as out of date as the stage-coach. Her round
bottom made her roll heavily with even a light swell,
and an English sea-captain at Fayal declared that
he had seen her keel out of water.

Naval science had gone ahead rapidly and we
had stood still. While Europe was building armored
battle-ships and fast cruisers, we were making no
additions to our navy. We had no sea-going com-
merce to protect. With the coming of steel hulls
and steam this had all passed to England and France,
and that rising sea-power, the German Empire.
Therefore, no one had any direct interest in the
navy. Our antiquated men-of-war had become the
laughing-stock of the nations. Their only possible
utility was as something that would float for officers
and men to cruise in in time of peace and be murdered
in by a few broadsides in time of war. We had
appropriations only for running expenses and re-
pairs, none for building new ships. Italy, Spain,
and Holland were each stronger on the sea than the
United States.

A sea-voyage did not bring me the improvement
in health for which I had hoped; rather the contrary.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